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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  OAK  RIDGE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  JUNE  9,  1970,  AND  THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  EDWIN  B.  SHULTZ  OF  NORRIS,  TENNESSEE,  FORMERLY 
WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RE- 
SEARCH OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Shultz,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  summing 

up  your  early  life  and  career  before  joining 

TVA,  and  from  there  we'll  get  into  an  outline  of  what  you  did  with  the 

Authority. 

MR.  SHULTZ:  I  was  born  in  Logansport,  Indiana  on  November 

24,  1893,  and  had  my  early  schooling  there  and 

went  to  Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1912,  and  graduated  in  1916. 

I  majored  in  commerce,  so-called,  which  was  really  economics  and  labor 

relations.   I  went  from  there  to  Denver,  Colorado  as  a  YMCA  fellow  and 

was  there  at  the  time  of  the  draft  for  the  Second  World  War,  but  I  was 

turned  down  on  account  of  my  eyes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  the  First  World  War,  sir? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes.   Then  I  applied  for  army  YMCA  work,  for 

which  I  was  accepted  and  went  to  Columbia,  South 

Carolina,  and  was  chief  of  the  social  and  recreational  work  for  the  YMCA 

at  Camp  Jackson.   There  I  continued  a  college  football  career,  playing 

on  the  camp  team,  but  I  was  married  in  July,  1917  and  the  next  year, 
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after  having  been  at  Camp  Jackson  for  a  little  over  a  year,  the  medical 

director  at  Camp  Jackson  offered  to  examine  me  again  for  a  officer's 

training  camp  which  was  being  started  and  gave  me  a  physical  okay,  in 

spite  of  my  eye  problems — corrected  my  glasses — to  the  officer's  camp 

at  Camp  Taylor  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Our  first  child  was  born  in  July,  1918,  so  at  the  time  I  went  into 
the  army  in  August,  1918,  I  was  a  husband  and  father  of  a  very  young 
baby.   I  was  at  Camp  Taylor  at  the  time  the  Armistice  was  signed  but 
elected  to  continue  until  I  got  my  commission  in  the  reserves  in  Decem- 
ber, 1918.   I  returned  to  Lexington,  Virginia  where  my  wife  and  child 
were,  and  while  there  the  YMCA  Board  at  the  university  asked  me  to  come 
there  as  Student  Secretary,  which  I  accepted  in  January,  1919.   I 
stayed  on  there  for  nearly  four  years  and  started  a  career  in  YMCA 
work. 

I  was  there  until  I  went  to  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1923, 
and  stayed  there  until  I  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  in  1929  to 
do  some  graduate  work  at  Union  Seminary  in  Columbia  University.   And 
I  worked  toward  a  Ph.  D.  after  they  gave  me  a  fellowship  in  the  National 
Council  on  Religion  and  Higher  Education,  and  had  my  wife  and,  by 
that  time,  four  children  join  me  in  New  York  City. 

During  ray  YMCA  job  at  Washington  and  Lee  I  became  tremendously  in- 
terested in  the  social  application  of  the  gospel.   And  on  one  summer 
went  to  New  York  on  a  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Division 
of  the  YMCA,  whereby  a  number  of  seniors  and  recent  graduates  of  colleges 
were  gathered  together  to  find  unskilled  jobs,  meet  in  the  evenings — 
several  evenings  a  week — for  seminars  and  discuss  what  labor  people — 
those  who  work  for  a  living  in  the  factories  and  other  places — were 

thinking  about. 
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I  worked  as  a  pan  cleaner  in  a  Ward  Baking  Company  Bakery  in  the 
Bronx,  and  I  guess  that  was  probably  the  beginning  of  my  deep  interest 
in  a  labor  movement.   I  tried  to  join  the  baker's  union,  but  was  not 
allowed  because  they  knew  I  was  only  a  temporary  employee  and  they  would 
accept  no  apprentices.   But  they  did  allow  me  to  attend  some  of  their 
meetings  as  a  guest. 

During  my  graduate  study  at  Union  and  Columbia  this  whole  emphasis 
of  application  of  religion  and  religious  beliefs  to  social  issues  was 
greatly  strengthened.   I  went  from  my  graduate  study  to  a  position  in 
Chicago  with  the  National  Council  of  YMCA's  as  Executive  Secretary 
for  the  central  west  office,  traveling  among  the  colleges  of  the  central 
west,  the  big  ten,  and  other  colleges,  developing  student  YMCA  programs 
and  helping  them  to  think  in  terms  of  applying  it  to  life  rather  than 
to  after  life. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  met  Gordon  Clapp,  who  was  Dean  of 
Students  at  Lawrence  College,  one  of  the  colleges  that  I  visited. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  and  I  both  participated  in  an  exper- 
ience at  a  quadrennial  student  volunteer  conference  which  had  to  do  with 
whether  the  Negro  delegates  who  were  there  would  be  served  in  the 
dining  rooms  and  permitted  the  hotel  privileges  in  the  Detroit  Hotel 
where  the  meeting  was  being  held.   We  two  and  many  others  changed  hotels 
as  a  protest  over  the  hotel's  refusal. 

During  the  great  depression  of  1932-33  all   organizations  that 
depended  on  voluntary  contributions  became  almost  bankrupt,  and  in  my 
position  in  the  Student  Division  of  the  National  Council  of  YMCA,  we 
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were  dividing  up  what  came  in  rather  than  receiving  a  regular  salary. 
Since  I  had  four  children  I  got  a  share  that  was  proportionate  to 
my  needs,  but  it  seemed  undesirable  to  look  forward  to  that  kind  of  a 
situation  for  some  time  and  I  began  to  hunt  other  opportunities. 

I  was  attracted  to  TVA  during  the  summer  of  1933  by  articles 
which  Arthur  Morgan  wrote, benchmark  articles — published  in  a  now  defunct 
magazine,  The  Survey.   And  former  Governor  William  E.  Sweet  knew  me  because 
of  my  experience  at  the  YMCA  in  Denver  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  suggested  that  I  might  be  interested  in  applying  to  the  TVA  for  work, 
knowing  my  interest  in  the  kind  of  a  mission  that  TVA  seemed  to  be  about 
to  undertake.   So  I  did,  during  the  summer  of  1933,  send  in  an  application, 
but  heard  nothing  from  it  for  many  months. 

In  October  I  had  an  opportunity  through  an  old  college  mate  who 
was  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  to  go  to 
Washington.   I  had  gone  to  Washington  to  study  the  NRA  because  in  ray  con- 
tacts in  the  colleges  I  expected  to  be  asked  a  lot  of  questions  and 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  economic  significance  of  the  depression 
and  the  NRA  and  the  governmental  programs.   While  I  was  there  Mr.  Thomas 
Glasgow  seemed  to  think  my  ideas  were  good  enough  and  important  enough 
to  add  to  what  he  was  trying  to  do  in  the  formulation  of  codes  of  fair 
competition,  and  he  asked  me  to  become  his  assistant.   Well  my  com- 
mittee in  Chicago,  when  I  asked  them  for  a  leave  of  absence,  of  course, 
readily  consented  since  there  was  no  money  for  me  there  and  my  going 
would  leave  more  money  for  those  who  could  remain  on  the  YMCA  job. 

So  I  went  to  Washington,  leaving  my  family  in  the  environs  of 
Chicago  (we  lived  in  Naperville)  and  worked  with  the  NRA  from  October 
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until  the  following  April,  1934.   In  February  I  had  a  call  from  Dr. 
Arthur  Morgan  asking  me  to  come  over  to  his  office  in  Washington  to  discuss 
TVA,  which  I  did,  and  in  March  I  received  a  telegram  from  Knoxville  from 
Gordon  Clapp,  asking  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in  a  position  as  Assis- 
tant to  the  Director  of  Labor  Relations. 

I  wired  that  I  wasn't  sure  what  an  Assistant  of  Labor  Relations  did, 
but  I  would  be  extremely  interested  in  talking  about  it,  so  they  asked 
me  to  come  down  to  Knoxville,  which  I  did.   There  I  was  interviewed  by 
the  then  Director  of  Labor  Relations,  Clare  Killian,  by  Gordan  Clapp, 
of  course,  by  Dr.  Reeves  and  by  Jack  Blandford,  the  then  General  Manager, 
and  liked  tremendously  everything  I  saw  about   it.   I  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  received  an  offer  which  I  accepted  as 
of  April  16,  1934  at  the  same  magnificent  salary  I  was  then  working  for, 
which  was  a$4500  salary  cut  by  15%  to  $3750,  I  think  it  figured  out. 
This  meant  I  was  living  in  a  very  penurious  way  in  Washington  and  sending 
all  I  could  to  my  wife  and  four  children  in  Naperville, Illinois. 

They  stayed  there  in  their  rented  home  in  Naperville.  until  the 
school  year  was  finished,  then  joined  me  in  June,  1934  to  begin  a  long 
tenure  with  TVA.   We  lived  in  Fountain  City  one  year  and  as  soon  as  Norris 
was  opened  up  to  those  whowere  not  engaged  in  construction  work  on  Nor- 
ris Dam,  I  applied  for  a  house  and  secured  one  in  June  of  T 35  and  have 
lived  in  that  same  house  ever  since. 

A  good  deal  of  my  work  as  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Labor  Re- 
lations was  at  Norris.   It  was  a  construction  job  then  going  on  and  was 
not  completed  until  March  of  '36.   Nobody  could  tell  me  exactly  what  an 
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Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Labor  Relations  was  expected  to  do.    The 
Director  of  Labor  Relations,  who  was  a  very  unique  character,  Clare 
Killian,  and  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  worked  with  him.   He 
had  a  background  as  both  active  representative  of  labor  and  as  an  elec- 
trical contractor.   He  was  with  the  international  office  of  the  IBEW, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  at  the  time  he  came  to 
TVA.     belief  in  the  working  man's  contribution,  not  only  in  terms  of 
labor  but  in  terms  of  ideas  and  morale,  to  a  project  that  they  believed 
in  was  very  infectious.   The  Director  of  Labor  Relations,  myself  and  a 
secretary  were  the  complete  staff  of  the  Labor  Relations  Department,  which 
was  I  guess,  the  Labor  Relations  Section  which  was  a  part  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Division.   One  other  staff  member  wais  added  in  1936. 

We  believed  as  a  team  that  labor  people  had  much  to  contribute, 
much  more  than  their  muscle  and  their  skill,  and  we  were  supported  in 
this  belief  by  both  Gordon  Clapp  who  was  Assistant  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Floyd  Reeves  who  was  the  Director  of  Personnel  at  that  time. 
We  had  a  great  many  construction  supervisors  who  didn't  believe  as  much 
in  the  contribution  of  the  working  man.   Many  workers  came  to  our  office 
to  tell  us  of  complaints  they  had,  the  way  they  had  been  mistreated  and  so 
forth.   And  it  was  part  of  our  job  at  that  time,  when  the  unions  were 
very  weak — they  were  almost  non-existant;   I  think  the  IBEW's  Knoxville 
local  had  about  eight  members  to  listen  to  and  analyze  complaints  of 
workers.   All  of  the  unions  were  weak  because  of  the  lack  of  work  going 
on  in  this  area.   This  has  been  an  agricultural  area  almost  completely 
except  for  some  low-paid  industries  like  textiles  and  tobacco  and  cheap 
furniture. 
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The  construction  workers  who  lived  here  largely  were  boomers,  who 
traveled  from  one  job  to  another  and  had  come  home  because  they  were  unem- 
ployed.  The  work  force  gathered  together  through  those  first  days  were 
selected  by  giving  a  written  examination,  which  I  have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  was  not  a  very  good  way  to  select  workers  with  little 
education  because  it  portrayed  very  little  of  what  they  were  able  to  do. 
But  the  acceptance  grade  was  relatively  low  and  I  think  everybody  who 
made  over  30%  of  the  possible  100  grade  on  the  exam  were  listed  and  called 
in  for  interviews,  and  the  selection  by  interview  was  the  regular  pro-f 
cedure  of  the  Personnel  Department. 

Well,  when  people  brought  complaints  to  us,  since  there  were  no 
unions  performing  the  functions  of  carrying  grievances  and  there  was 
no  procedure  for  resolving  grievances,  it  was  our  job  to  discuss  it 
with  the  supervisors.   In  those  early  days  of  TVA  we  found  little 
sympathy  for  our  trying,  as  they  interpreted  it,  to  interfere  with 
their  production  work  on  these  construction  jobs. 

It  was  our  job  also  to  work  with  the  people  that  came  to  us  with 
complaints  to  explain  to  them  how  unions  usually  did  this  thing  for  them 
and  that  they  might  be  wise  in  forming  their  unions.   There  were  some 
good  union  people — railroad  people  who  had  been  through  the  railroad 
strikes,  people  that  worked  in  other  areas  and  joined  unions  that  had  come 
hbme — and  there  were  some  good  officers,  some  intelligent  people.   I 
think  probably  the  most  intelligent  person  who  helped  develop  the  parti- 
cipation of  labor  in  this  enterprise  was  Sam  Roper,  who  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  member  of  the  steam- 
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fitter's  organization.   I  think  their  full  name  is  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  for  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry. 

Well,  Sam  Roper  and  Clare  Killian  worked  together  in  trying  to 
see  how  organized  labor  could  contribute  to  TVA,  and  of  course,  I  was 
a  participant  in  many  of  those  conferences.   The  wage  picture  was  very 
bad  in  this  area.   We  were  supposed  to  pay  prevailing  rates  of  pay,  but 
there  was  no  construction  work  similar  to  what  we  were  doing  going  on, 
so  we  had  to  go  back  and  get  the  last  wage  scales  that  were  on  con- 
struction jobs.   For  instance,  the  local  Knoxville  Post  Office  was  com- 
pleted in  1932,  and  we  took  the  wage  scale  of  that  job  as  a  pattern  for 
prevailing  wages  in  this  area.    Am  I  giving  you  too  much  detail? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  sir.   That's  what  I  think  we  need  for  the 

record. 
MR.  SCHULTZ:  We  started  out  paying  45  &  an  hour  to  the  unclas- 

sified labor  on  the  construction  work,  and  they 
worked  only  six  hours  a  day.   Norris  Dam  was  built  chiefly  on  a  four- 
shift  schedule,  around  the  clock,  at  six  hours  each,  and  the  reservoir 
clearance  workers  were  paid  37  1/2C  an  hour  and  they  an  eight-hour  day 
shift.   That  gave  them  an  approximately  equivalent  weekly  wage,  which 
was  considered  at  that  time  enough  to  exist  on,  which  they  hadn't  had 
before.   And  the  wage  for  skilled  labor  was  $1.00  an  hour,  all  crafts. 
There  were  very  few  of  what  we  now  speak  of  as  fringe  benefits  added  to 
that  so  the  labor  cost  was  extremely  low,  and  of  course,  the  salaries 
were  realtively  low  too. 

The  Board  of  Directors'  salary  was  set  at  $10,  000  a  year  and  nobody 
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could  be  paid  more  than  that,  so  top  engineers  and  construction  super- 
intendents, and  so  forth  were  all  scaled  down  from  $10,000.   In  1935 
the  Board  of  Directors  asked  the  Director  of  Personnel  to  propose  to  them 
an  employee  relationship  policy.   The  Board  also, primarily  Dave  Lilienthal 
but  also  Arthur  Morgan,  believed  that  employees  should  be  in  some  way 
incorporated  into  the  project  as  more  than  just  paid  workers.   They  should 
be  in  some  way  incorporated  into  the  project  as  more  than  just  paid  workers. 
They  should  be  given  some  opportunity  to  participate.   Har court  Morgan 
was  unfamiliar  with  labor  unions  or  with  engineering  and  construction. 
His  chief  interests  were  agriculture  and  education,  but  he  was  a  generous 
hearted  person  and  a  very  human  person,  and  so  there  was  unanimity  in 
the  Board  in  regard  to  this  effort  to  get  employees  to  be  more  than  just 
the  paid  workers,  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  part  of  TVA. 

Well,  I  was  asked  to  draft  the  first  draft  of  this  employee  relation- 
ship policy  and  I  really  went  to  town  on  it  and  had  quite  a  document, 
but  it  was  more  than  the  Board  wanted.    They  wanted  more  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples.  However  in  all  its  detail,  6,000  copies  of  it  were  mimeographed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  projects  to  both  management  and  labor  peo- 
ple.   The  two  construction  projects  that  were  in  progress  at  the  time 
were  Norris  Dam  and  wheeler  Dam,  and  conferences  were  set  up  a  month 
after  the  distribution  to  allow  employees  or  anyone  they  wanted  to 
represent  them  to  come  in  and  discuss  this  policy,  make  suggestions 
as  to  its  modification.   Otto  Bauer,  who  was  on  the  railroad  mediation 
board — I  forget  the  technical  name  of  the  labor  relations  board  for 
the  railroad  industry  that  handled  all  their  disputes — but  he  was  on  that 
board  at  that  time  and  he  was  selected  by  TVA  as  a  consultant  and  came 
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down  and  chaired  these  conferences  throughout  the  valley  on  the  employee 
relationship  policy. 

And  as  a  result  of  that,  then,  a  committee  of  management  and  some 
representatives  of  employees  got  together  and  hammered  out  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Employee  Relationship  Policy  of  TVA.   That  policy  state- 
ment was  recommended  to  the  Board;  the  Board  accepted  it  in  toto  but 
added  a  concluding  paragraph,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  represen- 
tatives of  organization  of  TVA  employees  and  management  could  sit  down  and 
cooperatively  work  at  making  the  work  of  TVA  more  efficient  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  area. 

That  policy  was  the  guideline  from  then  on,  until  the  growth  of  the 
union  and  their  keen  interest  in  the  goals  of  TVA  led  us  to  work  out  a 
negotiated  agreement,  probably  the  first  agreement  between  a  govern- 
mental agency  and  organized  labor.   That  was  in  1940.   By  that  time  the 
unions  had  grown  in  strength  and  influence  among  employees,  and  manage- 
ment on  our  construction  jobs  had  received  a  lot  of  education  with  regard 
to  what  unions  could  do  as  channels  of  communication,  handling  grievances 
intelligently  and  carrying  on  negotiation  for  employees. 

An  Annual  Wage  Conference  was  instituted.   I'm  not  sure  what  year 
the  first  Annual  Wage  Conference  was  held,  but  it  was  held  before  the 
unions  represented  a  majority  of  employees  and  therefore  was  more  of 
a  conference  than  a  negotiating  session,  discussing  the  hardships  of 
the  employees  on  the  rates  of  pay  that  were  in  effect  and  any  news  they 
had  of  wage  rates  and  other  benefits  that  had  been  increased  elsewhere 
as  the  country  began  to  pull  out  of  the  depression.   But  in  1°>40  we 
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sat  down  to  the  serious  business  of  negotiating  an  agreement,  for  which 
there  was  no  pattern  because  public  agencies  had  not  had  agreements  with 
organized  labor.   But  the  Board  felt  that  it  was  desirable,  providing  the 
agreement  did  not  conflict  with  their  responsibilities  under  the  TVA  Act. 
That  agreement  was  hammered  out  between  a  management  team  and  a  team 
represented  by  a  council  of  trades  and  labor  employee  unions  that  had 
been  formed  in  1937. 

The  chairman  of  that  council  was  Sam  Roper  and  he  remained  chairman 
until  he  died.   Sam  was  an  unusual  person.    He  was  really  a  labor  states- 
man, and  during  the  years  that  we  held  our  negotiations  and  discussions, 
you  could  see  respect  and  confidence  in  each  other  growing.   There  were 
no  cards  under  the  table.   Everything  was  on  the  up  and  up.   All  the 
data  we  had  was  made  available  to  the  unions  and  all  that  the  unions 
supplied  us  with  was  also  incorporated  in  the  data  which  the  negotia- 
tions dealt  with. 

One  of  the  most  significant  figures  for  keeping  the  level  and  tone 
of  the  negotiations  high  was  Marion  Hedges.    He  was  editor  of  the  Elec- 
trical Worker ' s  Journal  in  the  Washington  office,  and  had  been  a  teacher 
at  Beloit  College  in  Wisconsin,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  tone  of  our  wage  negotiations.   These  wage  negotiations  met  at  a 
certain  time,  usually  early  in  November,  and  the  opening  session  was  a 
session  at  which  the  labor  council  presented  a  brief.   This  was  usually 
prepared  by  Hedges,  but  checked  with  the  council  officers,  and,  I  guess, 
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the  whole  council  before  being  read  to  the  united  group  of  management, 
and  not  only  the  council,  which  had  one  representative  from  each  of 
fifteen  unions,  but  all  the  local  union  officers  who  had  been  called  in 
to  consult  with  their  international  officers  who  were  members  of  the 
council. 

After  that,  the  negotiations  started  first  by  a  Joint  Wage  Data 
Committee  which  took  all  the  data  the  union  submitted  as  a  basis  for 
increasing  their  wage  rates  and  all  the  data  TVA  had  gathered  through- 
out the  valley-wide  area.   By  this  time  we  were  doing  work  in  many  more 
than  the  two  dam  locations.   They  jointly  hammered  out  the  differences 
in  those  wage  data  committees  and  when  the  wage  data  committee  got 
through  we  had  what  both  sides  accepted  as  facts  so  that  from  then  on 
in  the  negotiations  this  wage  committee  report  was  a  basis  for  inters 
preting  and  negotiating  those  facts  to  reach  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
valley-wide  rates.   The  council  and  TVA  both  thought  it  was  wise  to  pay 
the  same  rate  for  the  same  type  of  work  on  all  of  our  projects.   This 
would  enable  TVA  to  transfer  people  from  one  project  to  another  and  to 
maintain  a  better  morale. 

The  only  alternative  to  that  would  be  to  work  on  local  rates,  which 
would  mean  that  some  of  our  jobs  would  be  where  wages  were  very  depressed 
and  we  doubted  our  ability  to  get  the  kind  of  people  we  needed  at  rates 
in  some  of  these  depressed  rural  areas,  so  we  wanted  to  pay  not  the  highest 
rate  in  the  valley,  but  rates  that  were  high  enough  to  enable  us  to 
employ  well  qualified  people  many  of  whom  had  been  trained  from  the 
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beginning  of  TVA  in  1933  in  this  type  of  construction  work.   A  lot  of 
people  that  we  hired  were  carpenters  that  had  never  done  anything  but 
build  a  house  or  a  barn,  and  we  made  them  into  good  construction  car- 
penters to  build  large,  heavy  forms  for  the  pouring  of  concrete.   And 
boiler  makers ,  at  that  time  we  had  to  get  largely  from  the  shops — rail- 
road ship  boiler  makers  rather  than  construction  boiler  makers  who  were 
used  to  putting  in  large  penstocks. 

So  this  work  force  that  we  had  trained,  we  wanted  to  take  advan- 
tage of,  and  a  valley-wide  rate  seemed  to  be  the  way  to  do  it.   So  the 
interpretation  of  these  valley-wide  rates  was  the  basis  of  our  negotia-^ 
tions.   We  had  to  get  a  rate  that  was  high  enough  for  us  to  get  people. 
Labor,  of  course,  wanted  all  that  they  could  get  for  their  work.    Con- 
tractors who  came  in  and  did  some  work  for  us  didn't  want  to  pay  more  than 
the  local  rate,  but  we  required  them  to  pay  not  less  than  the  rate  on 
our  wage  schedule.   By  terms  of  the  TVA  Act  the  parties  could  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  rate  we  were  paying 
was  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  vicinity. 

Well,  the  vicinity  by  us  was  interpreted  to  be  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
so  that  pattern — interpretation  of  vicinity — stayed  unchallenged  until 
1941.   No,  what  were  the  dates  of  the  Second  World  War?   It  started  in  '41. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  '41  to '45? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  '41  to  '45.   Well,  during  that  war  in  1942  we 

were  building  a  lot  more  dams.   They  needed  more 
power  to  roll  aluminum  for  airplanes  and  whereas  we  had  had  trouble  get- 
ting funds  for  dams,  congress  began  giving  them  to  us  faster  than  we 
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could  build  them. 

In  1942  the  iron  workers  challenged  the  valley-wide  rate  paid 
iron  workers  on  Fontana  Dam  because  their  rate  in  Knoxville  was  higher 
than  any  other  location  in  the  valley,  and  our  rate  was  not  the  highest 
rate  in  the  valley.   It  was  an  interpretation  of  all  the  rates.   By  this 
time  unions  had  developed  in  this  area  so  that  we  were  using  union  data 
almost  exclusively;  that  is,  wages  paid  on  union  jobs  as  most  of  the 
construction  jobs  were.   The  iron  workers  wanted  us  to  pay  higher  rates 
on  Fontana  Dam  so  they  took  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.   And 
the  council,  desiring  to  keep  the  valley-wide  wage  principle,  filed  a 
brief  in  our  favor  on  that  case  against  one  of  their  own  members — the 
iron  workers.   This  led  the  iron  workers  to  withdraw  from  the  council. 
But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  held  with  us  that  our  interpretation  of  vicinity 
was  a  reasonable  administrative  decision  and  had  been  in  effect  accepted 
by  labor  and  management  for  ten  years.   Therefore,  she  did  not  feel  she 
had  authority  or  any  basic  reason  for  changing.   She  held  with  us  and  the 
iron  workers  said,  "Well,  she  may  say  .  .  ."(This  was  Madam  Perkins). 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Frances  Perkins? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes.   "...  she  may  say  it's  the  prevailing 

wage,  but  we  don't  have  to  work  for  it  if  we  don't  want  to."   So  we 
had  our  first  problem  of  difficulty  in  securing  qualified  people  in  one 
of  the  skilled  trades  that  was  very  important,  and  we  had  to  scour  the 
country  for  them.   We  got  a  lot  that  we  had  to  make  into  iron  workers 
who  had  very  little  experience.   But  the  council  stayed  with  us  on  that 
and  some  of  the  other  unions  had  some  people  who  could  do  iron  work  and 
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that  was  the  one  time  when  the  jurisdictional  line  wasn't  quite  so  rigidly 
drawn  as  they  sometimes  try  to  draw  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  a  strike  over  that  matter? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  No,  just  difficulty  in  recruiting.   The  union 

probably  told  them  that  they  shouldn't  go  to 
work  at  Fontana  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  at  the  time  everywhere  so 
they  had  no  trouble — had  no  waiting  list  of  people  to  satisfy  with  jobs 
during  the  war. 

Well,  it  seems  like  a  lot  of  rambling,  and  I  thought  of  things  as 
I  went  along  that  I  should  have  said. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Could  we  get  some  of  them  in  at  this  point? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  Well,  in  1941  at  the  wage  conference,  Marion 

Hedges'  brief  suggested  that  it  may  be  time  to 
implement  the  concluding  statement  of  the  employee  relationship  policy 
when  the  board  had  said  that  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  and  representatives  of  management  could  sit 
down  together  and  constructively  work  cooperatively. 

There  is  a  paragraph  here  probably  to©  long  to  read,  but  it  was  the 
concluding  statement  of  the  Employee  Relationship  Policy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Read  any  part  that  you  wish.   Let's  see,  that's 

Harry  Case's  book,  isn't  it? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  personnel  policy? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes.   This  was  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Board 

in  '35,  and  the  concluding  statement  which  is, 
I  think,  the  only  thing  that  the  Board  changed  from  the  recommended 
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statement  sent  to  them  by  the  joint  committee  of  management  and  labor. 
They  added  this  statement:   "As  a  further  development  of  this  policy,  the 
Board  of  Directors  looks  forward  to   the  establishment  of  joint  confer- 
ences between  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  supervised 
employees  and  the  management  and  supervisory  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
systematic, employee-management  cooperation.   The  Board  recognizes  that 
responsible  organizatins  and  associations  of  employees  are  helpful  to 
such  cooperation.   It  is  suggested  that  such  joint  cooperative  confer- 
ences might  well  devote  themselves  to  furthering  the  objectives  for  which 
TVA  was  created.   In  so  doing,  these  conferences  might  consider  such 
matters  as  the  elimination  of  waste   in  construction  and  production,  the 
conservation  of  materials,  supplies  and  energy,  the  improvement  in 
quality  of  workmanship  and  services,  the  promotion  of  education  and 
training,  the  correction  of  conditions  making  for  grievances  and  misun- 
derstandings, the  encouragement  of  courtesy  and  the  relations  of  em- 
ployees with  the  public,  the  safeguarding  of  health,  the  prevention  of 
hazards  to  life  and  property,  the  betterment  of  employment  conditions, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  morale  of  the  service.   In  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives,  it  will  not  be  desirable  for  these  cooperative 
conferences  to  attempt  to  adjust  individual  disputes,  either  among 
supervisors,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  policy  to  adjust  these  matters 
promptly  as  elsewhere  provided.   When  the  features  of  this  policy  are 
satisfactorily  translated  into  practice,  the  Board  will  stand  ready  to 
consider  plans  prepared  jointly  by  supervised  employees  and  the  manage- 
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merit,  by  means  of  which  these  joint  conferences  may  be  established." 

That  was  a  forward-looking  document,  and  Marion  Hedges,  in  his 
brief  to  the  wage  conference  in  1941,  intimated  that  the  council  felt 
it  might  be  time  to  initiate  that  program  that  had  been  looked  forward 
to  by  the  Board  at  the  time  they  issued  this  policy  statement,  which  was 
a  unilateral  statement,  of  course — that  policy  statement. 

So  we  began  discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  in  1942 
we  started  what  I  think  is  sort  of  the  capstone  of  the  labor-management 
relations  of  TVA — the  cooperative  committee  program.   And  on  every  pro- 
ject that  management  and  labor  were  interested  joint  cooperative  commit- 
tees were  established.   Some  management  held  off  because  it  looked  to  them 
like  it  might  have  some  effect  on  their  perogatives  to  run  their  jobs 
the  way  they  thought  best,  but  over  a  period  of  the  next  two  or  three 
^ears  committees  were  established  on  practically  every  project.    These 
committees  would  meet  monthly  to  talk  about  things  of  mutual  interest. 
Anything  that  might  be  the  subject  of  negotiations  was  ruled  out  and 
was  referred  to  a  procedure  that  it  should  be  handled  by.    It  meant 
that  the  trade  and  labor  union  representatives  were  able  to  make  sugges- 
tions that  they  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  how  the  job  could  be 
done  better,  quicker,  cheaper,  easier.   And  the  easy  way  is  usually 
the  cheaper  way,  too.   And  management  could  inform  the  representatives 
of  labor  what  the  status  of  the  project  was — whether  they  were  having 
trouble  getting  some  materials,  what  the  plans  were,  what  the  con- 
struction schedule  was  and  so  forth  so  that  they  were  not  in  the  dark 
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with  regard  to  progress  on  the  overall  job. 

The  general  foremen  usually  sat  on  these  committees.   It  was 
expected  that  the  foremen  be  kept  informed  by  the  unions  and  the 
management  both  because  the  foremen  on  our  jobs  were  represented  by 
the  unions.   The  man  might  be  a  journeyman  today  and  a  foreman  to- 
morrow, and  then  a  journeyman  a  week  later,  so  that  the  unions  in- 
cluded foremen  in  the  group  they  represented.   So  the  general  fore- 
men usually  sat  on  this  committee  with  the  construction  superin- 
tendent and  the  assistant  superintendent  and  sometimes  the  auditor 
of  the  job,  and  dealt  with  the  suggestions,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted.  The  suggestions,  after  being  discussed,  if  they  did  not 
need  more  information  on  how  they  could  be  implemented  or  some 
more  facts  about  them,  were  voted  on  at  the  committee  and  either 
accepted  or  rejected  unanimously.   They  had  to  be  accepted  unani- 
mously to  be  put  into  effect. 

If  there  was  something  that  needed  further  investigation  before 
enough  information  was  available,  the  chairman  would  refer  it  to 
a  committee,  but  we  had  some  difficulty  with  some  of  the  super- 
visors who  felt  like  these  suggestions,  many  of  which  were  very 
good  coming  from  the  lower  ranks,  made  them  look  kind  of  foolish. 
They  ought  to  have  thought  of  that,  and  their  supervisor  might 
say,  "Why  didn't  you  think  of  this  a  long  time  ago.   It  would 
have  saved  us  a  lot."  Well,  to  overcome  that  we  got  across  a 
philosophy  that  a  good  leader  is  a  good  foreman  and  a  good  super- 
visor; and  a  good  leader  encourages  the  best  he  can  get  out  of  his 
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employees.   And  If  a  worker  has  something  valuable  to  suggest,  a  good 
leader  will  see  that  he  has  the  opportunity  to  suggest  it  and  this  lead- 
ership quality  of  foremen  will  be  the  basis  on  which  supervisors  are 
judged.   Not  on  whether  they  thought  of  things  first,  but  whether  they 
could  give  enough  leadership  for  their  people  to  be  interested  in  making 
suggestions.   The  committees  were  ranked  annually  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  suggestions  made  and  the  number  of  suggestions  accepted,  those  that 
were  pending  and  so  forth. 

And  at  an  annual  conference  of  committees,  awards  were  given  to  those 
committees  that  had  the  best  record  in  terms  of  the  most  suggestions 
made  and  the  most  suggestions  accepted.   So  that  the  supervisors  began 
to  see  that  suggestions  coming  from  the  lower  ranks  were  not  a  liability 
to  them;  they  were  an  asset  to  increase  their  score  as  a  leader. 

Well,  that  same  type  of  cooperative  program  was  later  begun  in  the 
white  collar  field.   The  unions  were  not  as  strong  as  the  craft  unions, 
but  they  were  strong  enough  to  be  effective,  and  this  strengthened  the 
union,  really,  both  in  terms  of  its  support  of  good  practice  on  jobs 
and  in  terms  of  growth  of  the  organizations.   Now  we  had  many  problems, 
most  of  which  came  out  of  local  unions  where  a  business  agent  didn't 
like  to  have  his  authority  submerged  under  the  authority  of  an  inter- 
national representative.   He  was  subject  to  election.   The  international 
representative  wasn't.   He  wanted  to  do  what  his  membership  wanted. 

We  had  one  other  wage  dispute  which  went  to  his  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  a  local  union  of  carpenters  at  Chattanooga,  who  had  a  higher  wage 
rate  there  than  our  valley-wide  wage  rate.   The  Secretary  of  Labor  noti- 
fied us  of  this  complaint  and  asked  if  there  was  a  dispute.   We  referred  it 
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to  the  international  representative,  who  had  agreed  on  this  wage  rate  in 
our  wage  conference,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  a  dispute.   If  so,  was 
it  between  the  local  and  him  or  between  the  union  and  TVA.   He  notified 
us  that  it  was  a  dispute  between  the  local  and  him,  and  he  would  handle 
it.   I  understand  he  got  thrown  out  of  the  hall  a  couple  of  times  in 
trying  to  handle  it,  but  that's  the  last  we  heard  of  it.   The  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  informed  that  the  international  representative  who  had  nego- 
tiated this  rate  said  that  the  only  dispute  that  existed  was  between 
the  local  and  himself,  and  therefore,  the  local  had  no  status  in  making 
an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Well,  there  were  a  number  of  instances  that  we  had  difficulty,  and 
we  had  one  serious  strike  which  broke  the  hearts  of  a  good  many  of  us, 
including  some  labor  people.   But  it  was  over  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  machinists  and  the  operating  engineers.   The  machinists 
had  two  classes — inside  machinists  and  outside  machinists.   The  outside 
machinists  really  did  construction  work,  and  the  machinist  are  not  part 
of  the  construction  trades  department  of  the  A.F.  of  L.   Therefore,  when 
they  were  accepted  into  the  council  as  one  of  the  unions  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  council  okayed  the  use  of  inside  machinists  and  outside 
machinists,  they  were  in  effect  giving  them  a  status  in  the  construction 
field  that  the  machinists  didn't  have  in  the  general  A.  F.  of  L.  organ- 
ization.  The  operating  engineers  have  jurisdiction  over  making  running 
repairs  on  the  equipment  they  operate.   The  machinists  also  claimed 
their  ability  to  do  that,  and  there  was  no  question  about  their  ability 
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on  our  jobs,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  up  to  the  time  this  strike 
occurred.    I  thought  I  would  never  forget  that  date. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  during  the  war? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  I  think  not.   I  think  it  was  after  the  war,  pro- 

bably around  "47  or  '48,  but  maybe  that's  one  of 
the  things  I  can  look  up  and  correct  in  the  transcript. 

Well,  the  International  Association  of  Machinist's  representative  on 
the  council  was  so  distressed  over  this  that  he  resigned.   He  fought 
for  his  union  to  do  the  work  which  they  had  been  doing  when  the  oper- 
ating engineers  wanted  a  change  in  the  past  practice.   We  had  a  clause 
in  our  agreement  that  the  work  would  be  assigned  according  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  international  unions.   Where  there  was  any  disagreement 
on  whose  work  it  was,  it  should  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  body 
within  the  labor  movement  for  a  decision.   If  we  could  get  no  decision, 
then  TVA  was  free  to  assign  it  to  those  whom  it  felt  best  qualified  to  do 
the  work,  paying  attention  to  what  past  practice  had  been. 

Well,  we  had  difficulty  getting  a  decision  in  this  case  because  the 
construction  trades  department  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  thought  the  machinists 
didn't  belong  on  the  construction  work.    They  were  willing  to  have 
it  referred  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  which  the  Building  Trades  Department 
and  the  Metal  Trades  Department  are  departments.   So  we  got  a  decision 
finally.   We  had  difficulty  with  the  wording;  it  could  be  interpreted  more 
than  one  way,  but  it  seemed  to  give  the  running  repairs  that  could  be  done 
in  the  field  and  did  not  have  to  be  brought  into  the  shop  to  the  oper- 
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ating  engineers.   It  gave  the  repairs  that  were  brought  into  the  shop,  to 
the  machinists.   TVA  assigned  the  work  on  that  basis.   That's  when  the 
machinists  struck. 

Since  the  local  international  representative  resigned,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  on  the  basis  that  he  thought  the  union  ought  to  accept  what  the 
agreement  said,  and  that  they  would  abide  by  a  decision  made  by  an  appro- 
priate body,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  body  since 
both  unions  were  represented  in  it,  although  not  in  the  construction 
department.   The  International  Association  of  Machinists  sent  in  a  man 
from  California  to  handle  the  strike,  and  he  had  no  experience  with  TVA, 
no  experience  with  the  other  labor  leaders  in  this  area,  and  he  was  going 
to  show  them  all  how  it  was  going  to  be  done.   He  pulled  his  men  off  all 
the  jobs  in  East  Tennessee.   They  set  up  picket  lines  and  shut  down  the 
jobs.   Well,  it  took  a  little  time,  but  the  council  finally  decided  that 
they  would  support  TVA  rather  than  the  machinists  in  this  strike,  and  I 
sax?  the  carpenter's  international  representative  down  to  Chickamauga  Dam 
and  lead  his  men  across  the  picket  line  with  tears  in  his  eyes.   He  had 
never  crossed  a  picket  line  before  in  his  life,  but  in  this  case,  he 
thought  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  that  he  should  cross. 

And  so,  finally  the  strike  was  called  off — the  machinists  were  out 
of  the  council.   Their  international  representative  had  resigned,  and  they 
were  no  longer  in  the  council.   And  it  was  quite  a  while  before  good  rela- 
tionships with  the  machinists  were  reestablished.   A  man  named  Eric  Peter- 
son, the  international  secretary  and  treasurer,  came  down  and  worked  with  us 
and  the  council,  and  finally,  after  a  year  or  so  they  were  welcomed  back 
into  the  council. 
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Many  of  the  construction  supervisors  who  had  been  most  opposed  to 
allowing  the  unions  having  much  say  on  construction  work  became  very 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  this  policy,  and  I  wd-ild  say  that  Fred  Schlemmer, 
who  was  the  construction  superintendent  at  Norris  Dam,  was  very  much 
opposed  to  union  recognition  at  first.   He  practically  threw  me  out  of  his 
office  one  time  when  I  took  a  grievance  to  him  in  the  early  days.   He 
became  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of  the  cooperative  program,  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  others  who  had  never  had  the  experience  of  working  with 
unions.   Most  of  them  had  worked  in  the  South  all  their  lives,  and  unions 
were  not  strong  enough  for  them  to  have  to  deal  with  them,  but  many  of 
them  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  get  better  work  done  through 
cooperative  methods  than  you  do  by  driving  methods.   I  think  that's  been 
one  of  the  major  contributions  of  TVA  in  this  area.   Everybody  doesn't 
believe  it  yet  down  here,  but  a  lot  of  them  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  effect  do  you  think  TVA  has  had  on  unioni- 

zation in  this  region? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  I  think  it's  greatly  strenthened  it  and  I  think 

it  has  also  greatly  improved  labor's  objectives. 
I  think  they've  grown  stronger;   I  think  they've  become  more  aware  of  their 
responsibility.   Gordon  Freeman,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council  from  the  time  it  was  formed  in  1937 — along 
with  Sam  Roper,  the  Council's  chairman,  are  the  two  that  held  it  together. 
Freeman  left  before  Sam  Roper  died.   He  left  to  become  a  vice  president 
of  the  IBEW  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  became  its  international  president, 
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and  only   retired  last  year  (1969)  from  the  international  presidency. 

I  count  him  one  of  my  best  friends.   I  see  him  when  I  go  to  Wash- 
ington, and  we  exchange  Christmas  cards.   I  recently  sent  him  a  picture 
of  a  dinner  that  was  given  in  his  honor  when  he  retired  from  his  job  as 
secretary  of  the  council.    He  and  I  used  to  go  around  the  valley  together 
and  explain  the  results  of  our  wage  negotiations.   We  wanted  all  the 
stewards,  all  the  foremen,  and  all  the  management  people,  not  only  to  know 
what  had  been  done,  which  they  could  have  gotten  out  of  a  written  report, 
but  we  wanted  to  answer  their  questions  about  why  it  had  been  done,  so  they 
would  have  as  full  an  understanding  as  possible,  not  only  of  wage  rates  but 
of  some  of  the  other  things  that  were  negotiated — working  conditions  and 
so  forth. 

I  had  occasion  to  confer  with  Gordon  Freeman  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  in  his  office  as  President  of  the  IBEW  in  regard  to  this  project  (train- 
ing and  technology)  that  I'm  working  on  here  in  Oak  Ridge  and  he  told  this 
story  to  the  group  of  us  who  went  up  there  to  see  him.   He  said,  "You  know 
what  this  guy  and  I  did?"   And  he  said,  "Ted  and  I  were  going  around  the 
valley  explaining  the  results  of  the  wage  conference  and  we  got  so  tired 
of  each  other's  speeches  that  we  decided  we  would  switch.   He  made  my 
speech  and  I  made  his,  and  he  said,  "nobody  ever  knew  the  difference." 
(Laughter) 

Another  incident  where  I  was  asked  to  come  down  and  explain  man- 
agement's position  was  in  regard  to  a  certain  problem  we  had  at  Watts 
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Bar  Dam.   A  couple  of  people  were  trying  to  disrupt  our  relations  with 

the  IBEW  by  saying  the  union  could  offer  a  shorter  training  program  and 
get  people  promoted  faster  through  their  organization.   Local  manage- 
ment asked  me  to  come  down  and  explain  TVA's  position.   When  I  got  through 
they  said,  "You  say  you  're  from  management?"  And  I  said,  "Yes."  And 
they  said,  "Well,  he  and  I  are  both  talking  about  something  that  we've 
agreed  upon.   Now,  if  management  and  labor  can't  explain  something  they've 
agreed  upon  and  sound  alike,  there's  something  wrong  with  the  agreement. 
We're  supposed  to  sound  alike  if  we're  talking  about  something  we  agree 
on."  They  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  "I'll  be  damn,"  and  walked  out 
of  the  room.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  consider,  then,  that  TVA's  labor  relations 

were  very  successful  in  general,  don't  you? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes,  sure,  during  the  time  I  was  with  them. 

I  can't  claim  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
dealings  since  then,  I've  been  away  eleven  years.   I  retired  in  '59, 
but  as  yet  I  haven't  heard  anything  detrimental. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  felt,  at  the  beginning,  that  TVA  needed 

labor  unions  to  deal  with,  which  were  not 

altogether  shared  by  all  the  people  in  the  region.    Did  you  ever  have 

cause  to  regret  that  during  times  of  strike  or  labor  difficulty? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  Never.   We  did  have  a  lot  of  what  we  called 

work  stoppages  on  the  construction  of  a  steam 
plant  out  near  Paducah,  Ky.   There  were  several  reasons  for  these  pro- 
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blems.   In  the  first  place  the  Kentucky  Labor  officials  were  not  famil- 
iar with  the  council  and  its  work  as  those  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  nor 
with  TVA  and  its  labor  policies.   In  the  second  place,  there  were  three 
big  construction  jobs  going  on  at  the  same  time,  so  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  housing,  the  schools  were  over-crowded,  Paducah's  social 
services  were  over-loaded,  pay  was  good,  and  there  were  always  job 
openings  that  men  could  go  to  if  fired.   These  three  jobs  were  a  plant 
being  built  for  the  AEC  by  Stone  and  Webster,  a  powerplant  by  TVA  to 
serve  the  AEC  plant,  and  a  power  plant  being  built  by  a  combination  of 
private  power  companies  also  to  furnish  power  to  the  AEC  plant.    This 
private  industry  plant  was  the  result  of  a  protest  by  private  power  com- 
panies over  TVA  furnishing  all  the  power  for  the  AEC  plant.   As  soon 
as  agreement  was  reached  to  divide  the  power  for  the  AEC  plant  between 
the  private  power  plant  and  TVA,  the  private  power  combine  announced 
that  it  would  demonstrate  that  the  job  of  building  a  steam  power  plant 
could  be  done  faster  and  more  efficiently  by  private  industry  than  TVA. 
This  competition  also  created  some  friction  between  work  forces.   The  old 
timers  on  the  TVA  job  were  proud  of  their  record  on  other  jobs.   The  con- 
ditions were  such  that  it  seemed  a  work  stoppage  could  occur  at  any  time 
and  for  any  or  no  reason.   I  kept  a  suitcase  packed  in  my  office  all  the 
time  to  be  ready  to  go  to  Paducah. 

We  had  one  bad  incident — a  racial  incident — where  a  Negro  hurrying 
on  the  catwalk  to  get  by  a  white  iron  worker  brushed  him  too  hard,  and 
the  iron  worker  called  him  a  black  son-of-a  bitch  and  the  guy  started 
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to  fight  him.   That  pretty  near  started  a  race  riot.   But  in  all  the 
work  stoppages,  and  in  that  more  serious  incident  we  had  the  cooperation 
of  the  Council.   As  soon  as  a  problem  developed,  the  international  repre- 
sentative would  go  to  the  project  with  us  and  explain  to  the  men  who 
had  walked  off  the  job  that  they  were  doing  their  union  more  harm  than 
they  were  TVA  in  not  following  procedures  in  the  agreement. 

We  did  not  consider  any  work  stoppage  to  be  a  strike  if  the  union 
cooperated  with  us  in  getting  the  men  back  to  work. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  the  distinction,  then,  between  a 

strike  and  a  work  stoppage? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes.   If  the  union  was  doing  all  it  could  to 

avoid  their  people  being  off  the  job  and  working 
effectively  at  getting  them  back.   Now,  sometimes  the  local  business 
agent  wasn't  as  anxious  to  do  that  as  the  international  representative. 
If  the  local  business  agent  would  do  it,  okay,  but  if  we  needed  the 
international  representative,  why  he  would  come  in  and  help.   So  while 
I  was  there  we  only  had  one  real  strike,  by  the  machinists.   They  had 
another  one  with  the  sheet  metal  workers  recently  up  at  the  Paradise 
plant — not  recently,  but  since  I  left  TVA  in  1959. 

But  I  think  the  unions  matured,  gained  a  sense  of  responsibility 
through  the  type  of  program  we  jointly  developed  with  them  and  grew  in 
numbers  and  influence.   So  I  would  say  that  that  contribution  of  TVA 
was  extremely  important. 

I  had  three-months  service  with  the  Regional  War  Labor  Board  during 
the  war  on  loan  from  TVA.   I  went  down  to  Atlanta  when  they  established 
the  regional  board  there,  and  stayed  about  three  and  a  half  months  full- 
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time  and  then  served  as  a  part-time  member  going  down  to  Atlanta  for 
a  week  about  every  six  weeks  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  was  a  public 
member.   I  was  not  a  management  member  or  a  labor  member,  but  the  manage- 
ment members  used  to  kid  me  about  they  always  knew  how  I  was  going  to 
vote  on  union  security  problems.   I  was  always  for  the  union. 

On  wages,  I  was  following  my  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  little 
steel  formula  that  set  the  board's  pattern  for  determining  whether  a 
wage  increase  could  be  given.   While  I  was  a  management  representative 
they  knew  that  if  the  question  of  union  security  came  up  where  my  vote 
would  be,  and  the  union  knew  it. 

We  have  had  some  minor  labor  problems  out  there  at  this  Oak  Ridge 
project.   That's  the  reason  I  stayed  on  after  my  first  three  months 
temporary  employment.   The  labor  unions  had  some  objections  to  some  of 
the  things  that  Union  Carbide  was  requiring  of  their  craftsmen  that 
they  assigned  to  help  with  the  training — union  people — in  our  training 
and  technology  project.   Mr.  Russell,  the  director,  asked  me  to  stay 
and  help  iron  out  those  problems. 

Well,  the  minute  I  came  on  the  job — not  because  of  who  I  am,  but 
because  the  union  people  knew  of  my  association  with  TVA  labor  policy — 
they  had  confidence  in  me.   They  had  confidence  in  Russell  for  calling 
me.   They  had  confidence  in  the  project,  and  that  I  could  get  the  problems 
worked  out.   People  who  are  in  training  are  not  employees.   They  don't 
come  under  the  union  contract,  so  anything  that  arises  with  respect 
to  the  training  project  has  to  be  resolved  by  conference  and  agreement 
rather  than  by  getting  a  decision  as  to  interpretation  of  a  contract, 
because  there  is  no  contract  covering  them.   But  I  think  that's  an  inci- 
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dence  of  how  the  labor  relations  program  of  TVA  has  affected  the  labor 
relations  everywhere.   Everytime  we  have  an  TAT  Advisory  Committee 
meeting,  the  union  representatives  say  something  about  "We  haven't 
had  any  trouble  since  you  came."  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  came  to  TVA  with  basically  friendly  views 

toward  labor,  didn't  you? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  wages  increase  generally  throughout  the 

period  you  were  with  TVA? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Oh  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  an  annual  basis? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  Yes,  on  an  annual  basis  and  on  the  basis  that 

we  were  responsible  under  the  TVA  Act  for 
going  out  and  finding  as  near  similar  work  as  possible  and  getting 
the  wage  rates,  we  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  on  our  wage  surveys. 
We  came  to  agreement  first  with  the  unions  of  the  projects — -we  or 
firms  would  contact  to  get  wage  rates.   We  were  not  going  to  contact 
a  textile  mill,  for  instance,  to  find  the  rate  for  common  labor  because 
their  common  labor  rate  was  hooked  to  their  low-skill  rate  and  would 
not  be  appropriate.   We  used  power  company  wage  rates  of  power  companies 
that  surrounded  us  and  those  that  were  in  our  area  before  we  bought 
them  all  out,  and  we  would  tabulate  these  data  and  distribute  the  data 
for  study  by  the  unions  and  management  representatives  on  the  negotia- 
ting team.   Negotiations  began  when  they  made  requests,  they  would 
have  seen  the  data  we  had  collected  and  I  think  that  probably  tempered 
their  requests.   It  wasn't  just  something  off  in  the  sky  blue.   They 
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had  to  find  data  to  support  their  requested  raises  because  they  knew 
that  we  were  responsible  for  paying  the  prevailing  wage  and  could  only 
agree  to  rates  we  could  defend  as  the  prevailing  wage  if  some  con- 
tractor took  us  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Negotiation  on  the  basis  of  fact,  I  think,  did  much  to  create  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  relationships  of  management  with  labor.   Then 
the  cooperative  program  where  they  not  only  had  the  right,  but  were 
encouraged  to  bring  suggestions  that  they  thought  would  improve  morale 
and  efficiency  on  the  job.   We  let  them  know  that  no  matter  how  minor 
you  think  a  suggestion  may  be,  when  it's  further  examined,  if  you 
think  it'll  improve  the  job,  why  bring  it  in  and  let's   all  look  at 
it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  that  originate  with  TVA,  or  had  that  been 

tried  elsewhere  to  your  knowledge? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  It  had  been  tried  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

and  Otto  Bauer  was  very  strong  for  this  type  of 
program.   Both  he  and  Marion  Hedges,  I  am  sure,  talked  a  lot  about  it. 
And  it  had  been  tried  also  in  the  Canadian  National  Railway.   The  fact 
is  Otto  Bauer  got  a  invitation  for  Gordon  Freeman  and  myself  to  go  up 
to  their  national  conference  at  Montreal  one  year,  just  to  see  how  they 
were  doing.   This  was  after  our  program  was  started. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  keep  yourself  informed  of  what  you 

needed  to  know  for  this  job?   Was  it  reading? 
Did  you  make  visits  such  as  that? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Not  very  much.   There  wasn't  much  that  would 

be  of  real  benefit  to  us  that  was  going  on.   I 
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think  we  were  sort  of  pioneers  in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  did  try  to  go 
to  State  Federation  Labor  meetings  and  know  what  they  were  thinking. 

TVA  sent  me  up  to  Washington  for  three  or  four  months  on  assign- 
ment to  a  Civil  Service  Commission  studying  of  how  wages  could  be  deter- 
mined for  federal  employees  generally.   My  main  function  there  was  to 
make  sure  that  they  didn't  do  something  that  would  destroy  our  right 
to  bargain  collectively  for  wages.   They  wanted  to  set  a  pattern  so  that 
everybody  working  for  the  United  States  government  or  any  of  its  agencies 
in  the  same  region  would  get  the  same  pay. 

Well,  we  can't  do  that  and  also  pay  what  private  contractors  were 
paying. 

There's  one  other  phase  of  my  work  that  I  would  like  to  cover. 
It  isn't  entirely  labor  relations,  but  it  started  when  we  decided  that 
we  needed  a  retirement  system  looking  ahead  into  the  future.   In  1937  it 
was  suggested  that  we  have  a  joint  committee  of  employees  and  management 
to  work  with  a  consulting  actuary,  George  P.  Bunk  of  New  York,  in  estab- 
lishing a  retirement  system  for  our  so-called  permanent  employees;  that 
is  other  than  hourly  rated  construction  workers  who  are  relatively 
temporary.   And  so  over  the  next  two  years,  meeting  with  him  and  consid- 
ering various  proposals — this  committee  met,  and  I  was  secretary  to 
the  committee.   And  when  a  retirement  system  was  finally  adopted  it  was 
a  natural  for  me  to  become  secretary  of  the  retirement  system,  so 
that  I  wore  two  hats. 

One  of  the  two  particular  achievements  in  that  field  that  TVA 
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accomplished  that  I  had  a  part  in  and  am  particularly  proud  of  was,  after 
repeated  efforts  and  after  nearly  everyone  else  had  given  up,  I  kept  work- 
ing at  it — getting  TVA  covered  by  Social  Security  because  our  employees 
go  back  and  forth  from  private  industry  more  than  most  governmental 
agency  employees.   Most  of  our  employees  don't  go  into  other  govern- 
ment service.   They  go  to  some  private  industry  and  that  was  especially 
true  of  our  hourly  employees — the  construction  employees — so  I  finally 
got  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  passed  covering  TVA  employees 
providing  we  made  suitable  adjustments  in  our  retirement  system  benefits. 

That  has  been  a  great  help  to  our  employees.   Ue  have  a  lot  of 
employees  who  don't  work  long  enough  to  build  up  much  of  a  retirement 
benefit,  but  the  retirement  system  benefits  are  pretty  good  in  TVA  now 
for  those  who  stay  many  years.   They  are  better  now  than  they  were  when 
I  left  there — a  good  deal.   They've  made  some  improvements  since,  but 
I  think  it  was  important  that  they  should  be  covered  by  the  general 
social  security  program  for  retirement  which  coverage  they  can  carry 
with  them  whereever  they  go  to  work  and  not  have  to  stay  with  TVA  in 
order  to  get  their  benefits. 

Another  program  in  addition  to  the  cooperative  program,  which  I 
had  a  large  part  in  was  a  preparation  for  retirement  program. 
In  1953  I  became  aware  as  secretary  of  the  retirement  system  that  a 
great  many  people  who  were  having  to  retire  from  TVA,  were  leaving  with 
a  sour  taste  in  their  mouths.   They  had  been  loyal,  enthusiastic  employees, 
but  they  felt  like  they  were  still  able  to  contribute  and  they  resented 
being  retired.   The  TVA  was  putting  millions  of  dollars  into  this 
retirement  system  and  getting  out  of  it  a  lot  of  enmity  from  formerly 

loyal  employees.   I  felt  that  this  was  too  bad,  that  we  ought  to  do 
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something  to  create  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  entering  the  retire- 
ment period  of  life,  so  I  suggested  that  we  have  a  number  of  experts, 
so  called,  in  the  field  of  retirement  come  down  and  confer  with  us 
about  problems  of  aging. 

We  had  five  people  come  down,  and  a  group  of  about  24  management 
and  labor  people  sat  down  with  these  five  people  for  three  days, 
studying  the  statistics  I  had  gotten  together  in  regard  to  the 
age  groups  of  our  own  employees  and  the  benefits  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to,  and  came  up  with,  finally,  a  unamimous  feeling  that  we 
should  do  something  about  it.   So  the  Director  of  Personnel  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  he  made  me  chairman,  of  management  and  union  rep- 
resentatives to  work  out  two  things: a  program  of  preparation  for  retire- 
ment  and  a  policy  that  might  be  adopted  by  TVA  on  retirement — age  and 
so  forth. 

We  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  this  assignment.    The  policy 
on  retirement  was  more  difficult  for  the  management  and  the  labor  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  to  agree  on  than  the  program  of  preparation  for 
retirement.   The  program  of  preparation  for  retirement  was  one  to  help 
people  face  problems  of  aging  and  prepare  for  those  problems  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  opportunities  of  the  years  beyond  retirement.   It  was  to 
be  a  voluntary  program  but  people  were  to  be  allowed  time  off  from  work 
to  come  if  they  wished  to  do  so.   The  program  determined  to  take  up  six 
different  areas.   If  I  can  recall  those  now,  it's  been  a  good  while  since 
I've  done  any  thinking  in  this  field  because  I  didn't  follow  my  own 
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advice.   I've  kept  on  working  ever  since  I  returned  at  some  other  job. 

We  were  first  to  discuss  the  attitude  toward  psychological  adjust- 
ment of  the  later  years.   The  retirement  system  benefits  were  to  be 
worked  out  for  each  person  as  of  various  ages  to  help  make  financial 
plans.   The  place  to  live  was  another  subject  discussed — gave  them  all 
the  information  we  could  about  the  various  locations,  discussed  the 
advantages  of  staying  where  your  roots  were  or  going  into  a  new  area; 
health  problems  that  are  common  to  later  years;  what  to  do  with  your 
time,  opportunities  for  service  and  opportunities  for  further  employ- 
ment.  I  don't  know  whether  that's  five  or  six,  but  anyway  that  was  the 
general  area  of  thinking — to  get  people  ready  to  not  be  stunned  by 
a  sudden  change  in  schedule.   And  we  were  to  take  everybody  that  was 
sixty-four  or  over  the  first  year  and  then  work  back  until  we  would 
invite  everybody  in  their  sixtieth  year  to  engage  in  this  preparatory 
course  of  six  weeks  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  a  week,  on 
these  six  subjects  of  preparation  for  retirement. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  that  plan  followed  at  this  time  in  TVA? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  I  understand  it  is.   I  understand  they've 

just  made  a  study  of  whether  those  who  went 
through  this  course  made  any  better  adjustment  to  retirement  than 
those  who  did  not.   We  had  overall  about  85  percent  participation  of 
those  who  were  eligible.   Some  people,  especially  some  of  the  women, 
didn't  like  to  admit  that  they  were  sixty  yet  and  didn't  come,  but 
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most  of  them  came  and  I  think  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  it  and  it 
was  much  better  for  them  to  talk  among  themselves  than  for  them  to 
have  just  an  interview  x^ith  some  one  person  that  would  try  to  counsel 
them  in  regard  to  retirement. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  people  did  you  use  in  devel- 

oping this  program? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  You  mean  the  five  experts? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir.   Who  were  they  and  where  did  you 

find  them? 
MR.  SHULTZ:  Well,  one  was  from  the  University  of  Mich- 

igan, head  of  their  Gerontology  Department, 
Mrs.  Wilma  Donahue.   Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  the  head  of  the  Commission 
of  Aging  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  who  had  written  a  couple  of  good 
books  on  retirement.   Dr.  John  McConnell,  who  was  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell;  and  Mr. 
Hall,  a  former  vice  president  of  Proctor  &  Gamble,  who  had  gone  to 
Harvard  and  taken  a  course  and  written  a  book  on  executive  retire- 
ment; Clark  Tibbits  who  was  head  of  the  Commission  on  Aging  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  Washington.   He  worked 
with  me  in  identifying  these  people  who  I  should  ask  to  come.   And  on 
the  basis  of  that  relationship  with  John  McConnell,  who  is  the  Dean 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Labor  Relations,  when  I  retired 
from  TVA  he  asked  me  to  come  up  there  and  participate  with  them  in  a 
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study  on  a  Ford  Foundation  Grant  of  retirement  policies  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Well,  the  other  assignment  of  this  committee  was  to  propose  a 
policy  as  to  when  employees  should  retire.   It  was  proposed  that 
people  would  be  offered  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  for  retirement  at  age  sixty.   At  age  sixty-four  they 
would  be  given  a  physical  examination  and  if  they  were  physically , 
mentally  capable  of  continuing  the  work  they  were  in,  then  within 
six  months  they  would  be  told  by  their  division  head  whether  they 
were  expected  to  retire  at  sixty-five  or  whether  they  would  be  continued 
for  a  year,  and  this  was  a  year-by-year  process  up  to  age  seventy. 
The  supposition  was  that  at  sixty-five  people  would  retire  if  they 
were  in  any  way  not  able  to  do  their  work  effectively,  but  if  they 
were  performing  the  work  effectively  and  the  work  still  needed  to 
be  done;  (that  is,  if  they  would  have  to  hire  a  replacement  for 
them  if  they  retired   them)  they  would  be  offered  retention  for 
another  year,  and  then  another,  and  so  on  up  to  age  seventy. 

Before  the  review  of  his  service  at  age  sixty-four  he  was  to 
get  a  physical  examination,  then  his  superior,  a  representative  of 
his  union  if  he  was  in  a  bargaining  unit,  and  a  personnel  officer, 
would  review  his  file  and  the  results  of  the  physical  examination 
and  would  recommend  to  the  division  head  as  to  whether  this  employee 
was  to  continued.   Then  if  retention  was  recommended  the  division 
head,  on  the  basis  of  the  program  for  his  division,  the  work  that 
remained  to  be  done,  the  financial  program  and  so  forth,  would  deter- 
mine whether  this  employee  should  be  asked  to  stay.   The  division 
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head  would  notify  him  at  least  three  months  before  the  end  of  his  sixty- 
fourth  year  whether  he  was  to  be  retired  or  retained.  Then  the  employee 
had  the  right  to  decide  and  was  to  let  the  division  head  know  within 
thirty  days  whether  he  wished  to  continue  if  the  division  head  had  asked 
him  to  continue,  or  to  raise  any  question  about  his  retirement  if  he  had 
been  told  he  would  be  retired. 

Well,  here's  where  the  plan,  I  think,  was  rather  unique  and  the  rea- 
son it  was  successful.   We  didn't  have  a  single  grievance  to  rise  out  of 
that  retirement  policy  during  the  four  years  I  was  there  after  its   adop- 
tion.  Though  there  was  one  in  a  top  management  job  who  wanted  to  work  one 
more  year  because  he  was  sixty-nine,  but  the  fact  is  he  died  before  that 
year  was  out,  but  management  stuck  to  that  and  he  was  retired  as  sixty- 
nine.   He  wanted  to  say  he  worked  as  long  as  he  was  eligible  to  work — 
to  seventy,  but  he  was  not  well. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  a  large  percentage  of  your  personnel  accept 

this  plan  to  work  longer?   Did  many  of  them  work 
a  lot  later  than  sixty-five? 

MR.  SHULTZ:  The  four  years  that  I  was  here,  about  fifty  per- 

cent of  them  did.   Nearly  all  of  them  who  were 
active  stayed  on,  but  there  were  a  number  that  were  slowing  up.   It  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  me  that  this  plan  of  discussing  with  a  man 
his  record  did  away  with  the  unhappiness  that  would  come  if  he  brought  a 
grievance.   He  would  go  to  his  union  leader  and  say,  "I  don't  want  to 
retire  and  they're  telling  me  I've  got  to  retire,  "  and  the  union  leaders — 
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several  of  them — told  me  of  cases  like  this.   They  would  say,  "Now,  listen 
you  and  :1  both  know  you  haven't  been  cutting  the  buck  recently.   The  other 
men  have  been  carrying  you  and  at  present  you've  got  a  good  record.   TVA 
appreciates  all  that  you've  done  these  years,  and  you'll  have  a  pretty  good 
benefit  if  you  retire,  and  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do."   "If 
you  make  a  grievance  of  this,  then  everything  that  you  and  I  both  know 
about  your  work  that's  unsatisfactory  will  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 
I'll  represent  you  if  you  want  me  to,  but  my  advice  would  be  for  you  to 
accept  retirement  as  it's  offered  to  you.  "  And  we  didn't  have  a  single 
grievance. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  About  what  percentage  of  people's  retirement 

wage  did  they  receive  after  retirement? 
MR.SHULTZ:  Well,  it  depended  upon  the  number  of  years  they 

had  been  with  us.   A  man  could  receive  about  half 
his  wage — if  he  had  been  here  twenty-five  years.   they  were  allowed  to 
put  more  money  into  the  retirement  system  than  they  were  required  to. 
It's  a  joint  program  and  there  is  a  certain  percentage  required,  but 
they  were  allowed  to  put  more  in  if  they  wanted  to   to  build  it  up 
faster,  and  a  good  many  of  them  did  that  so  they  had  a  better  retirement. 
You  are  very  easy  to  talk  to. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shultz,  for  your 

valuable  contribution  to  the  TVA  record. 
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